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INTERVIEW WITH KEN WITT 





This is another in the series of BLM oral history interview with 
BLM retirees. The interview this morning is with Mr. Kenneth 
Witt. the interview is conducted by Cecil Roberts and the 
interview is at the Conference Room of the Applied Resource 
Sciences Center in Lakewood, Colorado, on the morning of Monday, 
September 9th, 1996. 











Cecil: Ken, before we actually get into your Bureau career and 
so forth, tell us a little bit about your background, where you 
grew up and so forth. 


Ken: I was born and raised in west central Missouri ina little 
town called Eldorado Springs. I went to grade school ina 
country school, attended Eldorado Springs High School, and spent 
most of my childhood in the area with the exception of a short 
time prior to World War II. My dad worked in the oil fields in 
Bakersfield, California. And we lived there for a short time. 
But generally speaking, most of my early years was all in the 
Eldorado Springs, Missouri, area. 





























Cecil: The name of that town again? 


Ken: Eldorado Springs. 


Cecil: How do you spell it? 


Ken: E-L-D-O-R-A-D-O. 


Cecil: Oh, okay. And was this a rural area? 





Ken: Yeah, the city at that time probably was 25 or 28 hundred 
people. Probably that many lived near the city, but that would 
be in the incorporated city limits. 








Cecil: And when did you come to work for BLM and what were the 
circumstances of that? 


Ken: The BLM had a regional office at that time in Billings, 
Montana. And one of the fellows who lived in our local 
community, a fellow by the name of Ed Wilson, who back in the 
early ’30's had worked for the old General Land Office, his 




















uncle by marriage was the regional chief in Billings in 1952. 
And the Missouri River Basin work that the Bureau was involved 
in had begun seven years earlier. Seemed like maybe as early as 








1946 or so, about the time that President Truman signed the law 
creating the BLM. And at that time, they were looking, they 
were building dams all along the Missouri River and the Bureau 
was involved in some classification, land classification work, 
and the work that I was assigned to was reimbursable-type work 
that was for the Bureau of Reclamation. 









































Cecil: What kind of work? Surveying work? 


Ken: We were doing land surveying work, yeah. The purpose of 
that being for the acquisition of lands that were to be covered 
either by water or were used in the development of lateral for 
purposes of irrigation and these types of things. And I was 
assigned to a project. My first project I was ever on was ina 
little town of Kirwin, Kansas, and the Kirwin Dam. We were sent 
there to identify those lands that the government would be 
acquiring for that project. And that was a project primarily in 
the drainage of the Missouri River Basin. It was on the north 
Solomon River. And the assignment was a 6 or 8 month 
assignment. But I just switched from one project in those days 
































to another. Following that project another one on the south 
Solomon River. The name of that dam was Webster Dam. And 
there were dams, though, being built and the Bureau had a lot of 





survey crews all the way from Montana through the Dakotas and 
Nebraska and Kansas and in Wyoming. Those were the states. 





Cecil: Did you have survey experience yourself prior to this 
job? 
Ken: No, I really didn't. I was just a youngster, a year or so 








out of high school and wanted to see the West, I guess, and this 


was an opportunity, and this job came along. The little town 
that I came from, where Mr. Wilson ran a grocery store at this 











time. He sent a number of young men out to work as rodmen and 
chainmen and all types of positions that were not skilled 
positions really on the crews. They were just labor, and I 


think my title was Surveying Aide or Surveying Technician, I 
forget which one. Probably aide, first. 


Cecil: And this was seasonal work? 





Ken: Yes, at that time, it was seasonal. I spent two years as 
a seasonal employee, and I worked from a flagman on the crew to 
principal assistant in that time. And then was recommended to 
apply a party chief position which I did. And received that 
position along in about 1954. And when I became, that was the 
first year I started running survey parties for the Bureau. 























Cecil: That was still in the Missouri Basin Project. 


Ken: Part of it was Missouri River Basin and then in 1954, I 
was reassigned to southeastern Utah to survey school lands and 
this area was in an unsurveyed region and the reason for that 
major project was that area was in the uranium boom business at 
the time. And the states got four sections per township, 260 
and 32 and 36 for the support of schools in the state of Utah. 
And I was assigned that office, I think, about five years. 



































Cecil: Did you generally stay in town when you were working in 
the field? Did you set up survey camps? 


Ken: The Missouri River Basin work was generally in areas close 
to small communities. In southeastern Utah, we ran camps. In 
1955, I had a camp south of Green River, Utah, about 90 miles 
and a few horses and we'd done all our work in there from tents 
and fly camps. And when I say fly camps that was subcamps set 
up at some distances where we couldn't go to and from during an 
8-hour day or a daylight day in those days, really. So, we 
would just stay where we could find water. And I spent three 
years in the rim country or the breaks the Grand Canyon. I 






































started in west and a little bit northwest of the confluence of 
the Green of the Colorado. And actually, worked the area from 
there southwest to I guess what would be called 50-Mile 
Mountain, south of Escalante, Utah. Today the main drainage 
that we camped on there was the {***Wall Week***} which now 
drains into Lake Powell. There wasn't no Lake Powell in those 
days but very interesting country to work. Rim country. 
Primarily everything down in those days was horseback. 














Cecil: Where did you get your survey aides and like rodmen and 
flagmen and so forth like that in a situation where you're that 
rural? 








Ken: In southeastern Utah, many of those people were hired 
locally. It was a big asset to us also because most of the 
young men in those regions knew the country. And since there 
wasn't roads in those regions, that was very beneficial toa 
party chief because many of them had ridden horseback or they 
had romped over, traveled over this area by foot. Anda lot of 
those assistants were hired locally from the little towns in 
that region. 




















Cecil: Hired by the party chief? 


Ken: Yeah, in most cases, the party chief done all the hiring 
at that time. We had some, generally the skilled positions on 
the crew would be hired out of the Headquarters Office and when 
I say skilled positions, I'm saying people who had instrument 
experience and chainmen and people who handled the mathematical 
applications that were necessary to complete the field work. 
Because we didn't have no electronic equipment in those days. 
Everything was either by hand cranked calculators or slide 
rulers and a lot of computations was done using logarithms or 
secants. And that's a bit foreign today, but that's the way it 
was done. 


























Cecil: How many persons made up a survey party? 


Ken: Five to six. 


Cecil: And did you guys like do your own cooking and stuff like 
that or did you have a camp cook? 


Ken: We had. In those areas where we had double parties 
located, operating out of a base camp, normally we had a cook 
hired and the survey teams hired the cook. That cook was not 
furnished in those days by the government. But in our fly 
camps, which was outlying from the base camps, most of that was 
just done by the crew at the end of the day or at the end of the 
morning. Somebody took the task on of fixing the meal such as 
they were. Most of that was, we ate out of cans. 

















Cecil: These were original surveys in that survey territory. 


Ken: Yes. These were. In southeastern Utah, they was. Most 
of our work along the Missouri River Basin, though, was all 
resurveys. 





Cecil: And you worked in this country year-round, winter, 
summer? 


Ken: No, no. We spent some 7 to 8 months in the field in 
southeastern Utah and then after the Regional Office went. 
There was an administrative change under the Eisenhower 
administration in 1954, I believe it was, that we went from 
Regional Offices to Area Offices. And Salt Lake City, at that 
time, was an Area Office and it covered four states, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada, and Arizona. So, the wintertimes, we spent, 
assuming that we got our plat work done and our field notes 
written, then we would go south and work Arizona during the 
winter months for the time that was remaining. 



































Cecil: Original surveys in Arizona? 


Ken: In some cases. 


Cecil: Or both? 


Ken: Both, yes. 


Cecil: So, 


before you were reassigned 


Ken: 


also an Area Office a 
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a year anda half. 


Kennedy administration come in 196 


administrative change 
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I was just a field land surveyor. 
One of the most 
the Arkansas-Fryingpan Project, 
had done under reimbursable condition 
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interesting was the surveying 
which was a project that we 
s starting at Ruedi 
slope and coming across the Continental 
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e way to Pueblo. And that, 
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of people was assigned to 
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Cecil: 


were some of 


particular notice in that 





related to 





Ken: I guess the 
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intentional. 

conditions in 


fairly decent 











those projects 
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I was not always in a posit 
the higher reaches of the Colorado varied from 

type field work that was done in the early 1800's, 








and basically finish it. 








time, 
or other aspects? 





the other issues that came to your 
other Bureau issues, 


either 


thing that strikes me first is the amount of 
maybe intentional, 
tion to judge but survey 
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1880's to areas where there were actually no surveys at all. 
And the early settlers went in and done the best they could in 
many cases. But it opened the door to fraud and the public 

















record indicates that it from the years about 1879 through 1885 


that there was probably 
periods than all of th 








more land fraud existed through those 
time before. And, quite frankly, this 





fraud was uncovered and 








was the reason why the direct system 


went into effect in 1910. It took about 25 years to get 














legislation outlying switching from the old contract system to 








the present system that 











the Bureau operates under today. 





Cecil: Would you defin 


the term direct system. 





Ken: The direct system, Congress authorized the Interior agency 
to hire its own cadre of land surveyors to execute the public 

















lands, where prior to that, it was done by private contractors. 
And it's always been, as I recall, they call the direct system 














today. But that's what 





1t was. 


Cecil: And the date again? 


Ken: It was about 1910 


. I forget the exact dates, but they are 





on record. There was some work done under that system where 





as 1909. 


they started sitting rod iron monuments versus stone. Some of 
those are found in certain regions of the United States as early 


Cecil: So you came to Denver and was involved in this project 


and essentially saw it 
you say? 


Ken: Yes, the Arkansas 








through to completion in the mid-60's, 


-Fryingpan Project. 


Cecil: Were you involved in other surveys at that time or was 
that a hundred percent project? 


Ken: Well, I was involved in other type surveys dealing with 


the land exchanges, investigations, island surveys along the 
Colorado River. And also, a lot of trespass issues. We tried 
to resolve as many as those types of cases as we could. 











Cecil: Occupancy trespass? 


Ken: Many were occupancy trespass. Some of them, I remember a 
particular case being run off the property or asked to leave 
where a rancher was using a hay meadow in Lake County and that 
entire hay meadow belonged to the National Forest. But 
generally speaking, it was either homes or people living in 
those areas. 











Cecil: You were asked to leave the property. How did that get 
resolved so you could complete the work? 











Ken: Well, it was an interesting thing. This case, I think as 
I recall, the rancher himself knew that they had used this hay 
meadow for cutting of hay and baling of hay and stacking of hay 
for some 25 years. His wife did not, and she was the one who 
approached me this morning. She says, we don't even allow our 
children to walk across here while we're irrigating. And I 
says, well ma'am, you don't own this land. I said this isn' 
your property. The fence line there, you own everything east 
but not this area. And she informed me that I was wrong and 
quite frankly sent me to the Court House checking to see was I 
trespassing myself. And by the time this was resolved at the 
end of the day, I had an apology from the rancher himself 
saying, yeah, we knew, sorry that this came about. But she 
certainly caused the survey crew to leave the area that morning. 
That was one thing is we've always kind of operated off of the 
basis that we might be the only public, in some cases, that 
landowners seen out there and so we didn't want to create any 
kind of a problem, so we always check it out before we got too 
far. 
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Cecil: Did you very often run up against these kind of 
confrontation situations with landowners in the survey work? 





Ken: Well, 


it happened more frequently than we wanted it to. 
And one of the reasons being was in Colorado, 
remember of certain occasions of that 


and I 
the Missouri 


for example, 
happening on 








River Basin surveys where this area was predominately privately 
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that we could present generally went well for us. 


I can only think of about one occasion where I couldn't find a 
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areas. And Canon City, our District Office in Canon City, 
always had major problems, so it was very handy for us to go to 
Canon City and try to resolve problems in early spring until the 
weather was such and the snow had melted to where we could get 
back in the high reaches. There was always, you were never 
without something to do in these areas. The problem being in 
the high country was that there would be lower areas that could 
be worked but the control that was necessary to control the 
project, you couldn't get to all areas. So, we'd do the smaller 
jobs during those periods. 





Cecil: 


Ken: 


Most all 








of it was resurvey. 


Was this primarily resurvey work? 


The only area that I 


remember doing some original work was on Turquoise Lake. 


Colorado Steel 





and Iron had a homestead interest survey in an 


unsurveyed area. There was also a patented 160 acres. That was 
adjacent to this. It never became a question as to ownership 
because it was finely covered by water. But we've always 
assumed that you couldn't have an adequate part in a township 
that wasn't surveyed. But there was a description on the land 
office records that gave those 160 acres there patented. But, 
as it turned out, it wasn't any major problem. 


























Cecil: During this period, your Headquarters Office was the 
Colorado State Office? 


Ken: Yes. Yes, it was. I was trying to think. For a short 
period of time, during the transition between the Hisenhower 
administration and the Kennedy administration, I was assigned to 
New Mexico to do some work down on one of the reservoirs on the 
state line, southeast of Durango, Colorado, and east of 
Broomfield, New Mexico. But I was only there a short time. And 
the rest of my time basically was spent in the Colorado State 
Office. 























Cecil: You mentioned this was between the time we're changing 
administrations. Was that just a coincidence or is that just 
sort of a landmark that you tie it to? 








Ken: Well, during this transition from the Area Office to the 
State Office, at that time, the Bureau didn't have too many, I 
guess, I call journeyman land surveyors. And with each State 
taking on the responsibility and having its own authority to do 
surveys within the jurisdiction of that State Director, people 
had to be reassigned who had experience. And {***Chet 
Sealy***}, he was in the early office at Salt Lake, became th 
State Director in New Mexico. And being I was in the Area 
Office and Salt Lake and was know there, {***Chet Sealy***} 
suggested that he'd like for me to come to New Mexico. And I 
did for a period of time. And I don't remember how long Chet 


























worked but he retired in the early ’60's. I don't remember the 
date. 
Cecil: Can you put some sort of boundaries on that period that 





you were in the New Mexico State Office? 


Ken: I think as far as I could put down boundaries on the 
projects, the water project now that backs up on the San Juan 
River east of Broomfield, New Mexico, that comes all the way 
into Colorado on the San Juan River was one of the major 
projects that I was involved in. And then there was other small 
jobs that I was assigned to during the winter months. One of 
them being out of the District Office at Farmington. I don't 
remember the reasons for the job. In fact, in those days, the 
offices had rather not give out information to the surveyor. 

And that wasn't biased thinking in any manner, so it wasn't best 
to tell somebody why necessarily they were doing certain types 
of jobs. And I think it was a good idea. I think you have a 
tendency to, maybe, to let, if you knew all ins and outs, it 
could impact your thinking. 












































Cecil: You were just sent out with an assignment to survey this 
piece of property? 


Ken: That's right. We would be given a set of special 
instructions telling us how the job would be done. And then we 
would be given a set of assignment instructions which would 
assign the person to those special instructions and the project. 
Not in all cases, I mean a lot of cases we knew. I mean when I 
went in to do work on reimbursable-type jobs for Bureau of 
Reclamation, you generally knew that it was a project of some 
type that they were trying to do. But I think the areas I'm 
more specific about were relative to a need not to know. We'd 
be in areas where there was a, had maybe had been a 
confrontation, although we would need to know if there was some 
landowner who was hard to deal with or should be handled in a 
certain manner. But it did involve trespass in many, many 
cases. 
































Cecil: Recently, in some areas, there's been instances of 
Bureau employees being actually threatened, sometimes with 
firearms or sometimes threatened in other ways. Did you ever 
run into that problem in your survey work? 








Ken: Personally, I didn't, but I've had crews that would 
encounter those types of situations. I don't think I was ever 
stopped with someone totting a firearm or something. I can 

















remember one time of the threat that he had a firearm, but I 
don't remember ever seeing any. But we had occasions to where 
crews were met with people brandishing guns, and the threat was 
definitely there, yes. 














Cecil: Following your work in New Mexico, what happened to you? 


Ken: Well, being there a short time and then I had a family 
situation with, that caused me to transfer from Salt Lake City 
back to Denver. And the situation still existed at the time. 
My oldest son had a, what at the time the doctors felt was a 
birth defect. Turned out it was only a heredity problem. But, 
on both occasions it was a reason that I had for moving back to 
Denver because while being in the Service, he was born at that 
time. And the Army had offered to take care of this situation, 
and we used Fitzsimmons Hospital as a base of medical care that 
was necessary. 



























































Cecil: Maybe we better go back and catch something up, Ken. 
When we started off, I understood that you, to say that you went 
to work for the Bureau a couple of years out of high school in 
1952. 





Ken: Yeah. 


Cecil: And you just mentioned Army Service and I probably 
should have asked that before, but did you leave the Bureau for 
Service in the Army or was that prior to your going to? 








Ken: No, I was furloughed while I was assigned to the office in 
Salt Lake City. 


Cecil: I see. 


Ken: And, or I was at the regional office at Salt Lake. And I 
was furloughed there and the entire time I was in the service 
was out of that. 





Cecil: And when was that? 


Ken: That was, let's see. The Suez Crisis came along, whatever 
that date is. But the late, mid-50's and let's see. I was 
trying to think of the dates that I went. I believe the 5th of 
January 1957, and then I got out of the service in 1959. I was 
in two years and a day. And then my youngest son, or my oldest 
son was born during this period. 



































Cecil: And that was during the period of your surveys in 
southeastern 


Ken: Right. 


Cecil: Okay. Well, from New Mexico you was reassigned back to 
Denver and when was that? 


Ken: That, seems like to me, was along in December 1961. I was 
only in New Mexico a short time. And I ran. I guess I was 
probably the senior party chief out of the Colorado State 
Office. 








Cecil: How many were there at that time? 


Ken: Seems like only three or four. It was a pretty small 
operation. However, much of the Missouri River Basin work that 
was still going on was still run out of the State Office. 











Cecil: Out of the Colorado? 


Ken: Yes. Mr. Bill Teller was Chief of Surveys in those days. 
So, he had a lot of crews that worked in that region. I don't 
remember when that really changed. Cause the authorities kind 
of switched back and forth and then the Denver Service Center 
was established, I believe, in 1965 and then all the 
reimbursable work that was going on in the State Offices then 




















was operated out of the Denver Service Center. 


Cecil: Did you come back to the Denver office in 1961? Was the 
Fryingpan-Arkansas Project still underway then? The survey for 
that? 





Ken: Most of the reservoir work had been completed. No, no, 
I'm wrong on that. It was not completed. It hadn't started 
‘til 1963 when the Pan-Ark Project started. In '61, when I came 
back, I was assigned just too well, I can't remember the 
different projects, but I done a lot of trespass work. In fact, 
that's about all I done for a period of time was troubleshooting 
on those types of things. Not only just for the Bureau but also 
for the National Forest too. Cause many of those projects had 
common boundaries. 























Cecil: Let's go on from there. 


Ken: Okay. Then in ’65 doing deep resurveys throughout 
the state. From ’61 through ’63, the project, Arkansas-— 
Fryingpan Project, became a major part of my work. And that ran 
through '63, '4, and ’65. The fall of '65 with the Service 
Center being created, then the Colorado State Office was without 
a Chief of Surveys. 














Cecil: What did Mr. Teller transfer to the Service Center? 








Ken: Yes, he did. And then Mr. Arnold became the head of 
engineering at the Colorado State Office. And at that time, it 
had two branches. It had the Division of Design and 
Construction and then it had a Branch of Cadastral Surveys, and 
I headed that Branch up starting in 1965, maybe ’66. I came in 
from the field in late ’65. 








Cecil: Was that the end of your field work then? 


Ken: Not really. Every time I had a chance to get out and kick 


a stone or look for an old monument or a bearing tree, I took 
advantage of it. I guess there was something about the surveys 
that always excited me. Still does today. I still go out on 
projects as a volunteer occasionally. But I didn't real do, 
maybe three or four projects that were small before I actually 
went out and done the survey. 























Cecil: So, you, at that point, sort of gradually converted over 
from being a surveyor to a manager of surveyors? 


Ken: That's right. Yes. 
Cecil: And how many survey parties were you generally running? 


Ken: I believe at the time of the reorganization of the Service 
Center, we only had about three or four party chiefs at that 
time. Very small program and it went that way ’til, I guess, 
the beginning of the energy crisis in the early '’70's. And at 
that time, I remember the, through the non-Bureau energy 
initiatives, the Washington Office assigning us four or five 
more positions. And then the issue became acute along the front 
range of identifying national forest boundaries and BLM 
boundaries. And along about ’'71 or '72, working with the U.S. 
Forest Service and a number of Bureau people, we established the 
Front Range Project in Colorado. It took us about 5 years to 
get that funded. But in ’79, we got funding for about 160 
townships, most of it being along the Front Range, starting on 
the Poudre River to the north and running to Highway 160 on the 
south. And this project, I don't know where it's. I think it's 
basically finished because many townships that the different 
agencies had along the Front Range either exchanges were mad 
and eliminated the problem but the last count that I had, we had 
complete survey work in about 105 of those townships. So, there 
is work still going on, but we don't have, or we didn't have the 
basic issues. There was a period of time in there where 
mountain subdivisions were just popping up all over the Front 
Range. And in some cases, subdivisions were going on in areas 
that was federally owned, whether it be Bureau or Park Service 
or whoever. And most of those areas got resolved except in the 
areas where they were saturated with mining claims. 
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trespass because, you know, you had to prove that. And I think 
that triggered that probably more than anything else. But there 
was a lot of work, large-scale work south of us that involved 
land exchanges and different things. And once they identified 
the boundaries and proper appraisals could be made, it's pretty 
hard to appraise a piece of land if you don't know what the 
access is. 














Cecil: Don't know where it is. 


Ken: Yeah. 


Cecil: You also mentioned before we get into the Front Range 
Project in a little depth, the energy crisis. Was there a 
survey workload associated with that? 











Ken: I don't if I would call it a workload or not, Cecil, but 
the values that were involved in the first site, first sale, I 
believe that was called CA, Tract CA, or the first oil shale 
lease. 

















Cecil: Yeah, the first oil shale lease. 











Ken: We knew at the time that the surveys on the ground did not 
support these kind of values. A million dollars an acre. Seems 
like to me the first site went for; I forget what it was. 

TAPE ENDED. 

Cecil: Due to inattention of the little machine here, we sort 


of ran out of tape. And when the machine clicked off, Ken was 
just getting into speaking about the land values and surveys 
related to the first oil shale lease of Tract CA. So, why don't 
you continue on there, Ken? 














Ken: We had some history even though this area fell in a area 
that had been resurveyed. The standards for closure in the late 





‘20's and early '30's allowed for about 33 feet of air per 
section. This being, I don't recall the number of sections. 
When we resurveyed the boundaries of that particular tract, 
there was 35 more acres in that site than what the old survey 
plats showed. And Mr. Dale Andrus, who was the State Director 
at that time, was very conscious of the public values that had 
been kicked around and so all those sites where there was a 
question as to the acreage, we went in cause those tracts were 
bid by number of acres, as I recall that. So, it never was a 
major workload because it was in an area that you can do a lot 
of work in a hurry, but it was, we also had some modern 
technology that helped us tighten up the closures. And it 
wasn't a question of trespass or anything, it was just a 
question of how many acres existed in those particular leases. 
And seemed like as I recall, too, there were some legal issues 
that if a tract of land had plus or minus so many acres, it then 
could become an invalid lease. And I don't know the details on 
that well enough to comment, really. 






























































Cecil: Well, during this period of the energy crisis and the 
Front Range survey and so forth, did the, well the Front Range 
Project, did the survey staff grow? Was there a lot of people 
involved and so forth? 


Ken: Yeah, we went from about three survey parties or four 
survey parties in ’68 or ’69 to about nine or ten parties in ’75 
in support of the non-Bureau energy initiatives. When the Front 
Range was in full progress, we had 32 parties operating out of 
the Colorado State Office, statewide. 








Cecil: And the work of this whole program was at that time your 
responsibility, is that correct? 





Ken: Yes. Yes, it was. And that project really got to going 
big time, like I say, in the 80-81-82 and 83. We, I can 
remember a clerk from the Office of Appropriations Committee, 
Chairman, Chairman Yates, a fellow by the name of Mormon, Fred 
Mormon, came to this area and wanted to see what work was being 
done. And I remember taking a trip with then the Associate 
Director, and Bill Lesher, and myself. 








Cecil: That's Associate State Director? 


Ken: State Director, yes. And looking over some of the areas 
because at the same time, we had a major problem all along the 
Front Range with the bark beetle and so he was here kind of. 
They were flying in to show him the devastation of the beetle, 
at the same time showing him what we were trying to do with the 
Front Range package that they had funded. And we gave reports 
to that committee. Periodically, they would come out and say 
well, where are you today? What's been completed? And they 
were very interested in it. 


























Cecil: Beyond being very interested, what was the response of 
the Mr. Mormon and the people to whom he reported about the work 
that you were doing on the Front Range? 





Ken: Well, the response was good in the fact that they 
continued to fund that project. We were running at one time 
here in Colorado about 3-1/2 million dollar project on public 
land surveys. The local response that we had tried to address 
which we couldn't, that actually dried up. It just died away. 
The realty firms, we were doing work with the agencies that 
wanted work done that were hot spots and that just kind of 
cleared up. And I don't know what it is today. I haven't even 
talked to anybody. But I do know that there's been a number of 
major exchanges that's going on in Clear Creek County and Gilpin 
County, I guess, too. I don't know the details, but I do know 
there has been some of that going on, on the Clear Creek 
drainage. But, a lot of control, very expensive to go in and 
try to identify mining claims were set, in many cases, before 
the rectangular system came through this region. And trying to 
locate those old claims and in some cases in resurveys, we found 










































































that they wer ither in wrong sections and in some cases, as 
far as being in wrong townships. They were possibly never tied 
to. The two surveys were never tied together. 


Cecil: Well, why don't we just go on then. Tell us how things 
evolved. 


Ken: Well, in 1985, I nearly retired. They had an opportunity 
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all together to just close shop and go do something else. And 
Mr. Richards called me over to his office. And I really will 
always remember his comments. He said, why in the hell do you 
want to retire? He says, you do as you please over here now. 
And I've always thought about that many, many times. Maybe it 
seemed that way to the State Director, but it wasn't a fact. It 
was some communications that I couldn't get closed. I would be 
working very closely at that time maybe with an Area Office. 

And then when the management team would get together, the 
information that needed to have been fed up to the District 


Office was not 
And I'll always remember his remarks. 
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Ken: Actually, I think officially, it was ’86. 


Cecil: Okay. In ’86. In that job, did you still have 
responsibility for the land survey program? 


Ken: Yes, I did. 


Cecil: And as well as other things? 


Ken: Yeah. Operations at that time involved all engineering, 
fire control, aviation, oil and gas leasing, I was trying to 
think. Seemed like to me there were and the public room, public 
land records. There was about eight or ten programs that was 
the responsibility of the Office of the Deputy at that time. 
Very challenging. It was much simpler sitting there and 
managing the surveying program than dealing all with the 
personnel issues that come up because during this period of 
time, the Bureau decided to reduce the staff and most of this 
was done through either transfers or attrition. But you went 
beyond dealing with fact. You dealt with, you had to deal with 
perception that people had and that was very uncomfortable for 

me because some of the people who I had strived in my own 
career, both in the surveying field and in the public land 
records, to develop people to a little higher level. Some of 
those positions kind of blew up in my face. Cause people just 
knew they were going to lose jobs and I don't think anyone ever 
did. I think the way the Bureau handled that was they done it 
with the employee in mind and everybody's well-being. But to 
convince people that that was a fact was a hard thing to do. 




























































































Cecil: Of course, weren't you dealing with perceptions and even 
as a surveyor, it wasn't all facts. Like when the lady thought 
the hay meadow was hers, that was her perception. 


Ken: You did, but it wasn't a personal issue that I had to live 
with, you know. 


Cecil: Now when you, just as a benchmark point, when you took 
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Cecil: How did that work from your perspective with still 
having responsibility for? 





Ken: It wasn't a problem. I had, maybe it was unique, maybe it 
wasn't. I worked very close with District Managers here for a 
number of years even though we had DMs that come and went, we 
had good rapport with the districts. And so, the programs that 
had been developed in Colorado, and this started back in even 
the ’70's, we tried to develop survey needs right along with the 
Bureau planning system. And so, in the process of doing that, 
there was a lot of work started that would support one person 
being there or two people. And in some cases, I guess we had 
two people assigned. So, it wasn't just a hit and miss thing 
like it had been. We'd been just for years and years, just 
responding to brush fires. We really had, I think, good 
justification or better justification, at least, for the 
projects we were doing. It was an eye-opener to me and right 
from the start in areas that I had some feel for but at the same 
time, understood maybe which way that District wanted to go and 
at the same time, could coordinate between the National Forest 
Service as the what their need was because there had been cases 
before many, many of them, that I'd go in and run a survey for 
one of the other agencies and maybe within a mile the Bureau had 
















































































the same program. And so, it eliminated a lot of that and I 
think it, basically, worked well and it eliminated some cost on 
travel. The issue came up was what was the supervision going to 
be and I don't think that really ever became a major issue. 





Cecil: You mean supervision like quality control of the survey? 





Ken: Well, the quality control still stayed here but the 
supervision of the crews while they was assigned to a District 














Office. One of the reasons being, the party chiefs that 
operated out of the office here set their own time. For 
example, if the weather got hot in Freemont County, those guys 





might go to work at 5 o'clock in the morning and quit at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon. Well, that was not something that 
could work in the District. I mean, the District Manager had to 
have control of, you know, of what was going on. And, you know, 
it was an issue of fairness, I guess. But it wasn't a problem 
where everybody was working, you know, under the same set of 
rules. But I don't think it ever became an issue. If it did, 
































it was never funneled up to me as to. And most of our District 
Managers, I really think, were key people. And a lot of the 
people like Stub Freer. Stub understood the situation well and 
I could just name others who would make those projects go. 














Cecil: So, that worked okay? 


Ken: Yeah. It really did. 


Cecil: Well, what were some of the other aspects. You 
mentioned dealing with personnel issues and you just through 
describing the decentralization of the survey function. What 
were a few of the other key issues that you, stick out in your 
memory while you were Deputy? 











Ken: One of them that came along after I was in that position. 
We had one of the first women survey crews in Colorado. 





Cecil: Th ntire crew? 


Ken: The entire crew was female. And I really, when I look 
back on it, other than let them try it. They'd done very well, 
but I think it probably may have been unfair in the long run to 
let it happen. But at that time, the State Director was in 
support of that, and we took him out to the crew site and let 
him observe. But not very many young women that we hired, or 
men today know what a chainsaw is. Or know what an axe is. And 
when you're brushing line, if you just had the skill of somebody 
who had used their hands in these areas, it made a lot of 
difference. And not that this person failed but the 
productivity of that crew was, well, it just didn't meet the 
standards of what was excepted. But it was good, and I think 
this individual who headed that party up recognized that there 
was times when they needed somebody with more experience. In 
many cases, we found out on this Front Range where we used 
helicopters to go into those regions, some women could handle 
just as well as some of the men. Some of the men didn't handle 
it well, either. But generally speaking on stuff back in the 
15, 20 pound saw, using a chainsaw and sharpening a saw, there's 
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Ken: You know, I would say when we had to start setting 
rosters. Must have been in the early ’70's. I had that 
authority all the time I was in the field becaus ven t 
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at, did they go on to become professional 


Ken: Yes, they did. Yes. I don't know how many that I had 














here when I retired. But I would say 30 to 40 percent of that 
staff had came through the Bureau's coop ed program. The only 
area that I don't think was a success was we had worked with 


Florida A&M and Prairie View in Texas, a number of those 
southern schools, where we thought we might entice minorities 
into those programs and that wasn't very successful. And I 
don't know why. We worked with professors in setting up 
curriculum, you know, but there's a number of top-notch people 
at the Colorado State Office right now that came through that 
program. And we've had a number that got their degrees and then 
they transferred to other places. 






































Cecil: That was a source of surveyors and they're not that easy 
to find in general, are they? 


Ken: That's right, they're not. And not only was it prior to 
them becoming professionals, they were a source of seasonal 
help. And we got, you know, same people back every year which 
made a lot of difference. It took away a lot of training 
because years ago, if you went to the field and you had to hire 
your own crew, you spent quite a period of time trying to get an 
instrument person or you ended up like I did many times running 
an instrument myself. But it would take you a month or two to 
get a crew to really operate in the way you wanted it to 
operate. And then survey crews, in those days, it did not hurt 
if you could get them to thinking the way you were thinking. 
And believe it or not, if you done a good job of training your 
people, that crew would reflect you real quickly. So that 
became very important to me. When they run into a situation 
could not be there, they would have an idea of what I would 
under those conditions. They could call some of the shots. 
never asked an employee to make a decision on a corner position 
or what a corner was. That to me was going beyond. Even though 
many of them was good at finding old stones and knew what we 
were looking for. But the final determination with those always 
had to be the Chief of parties. Cause some place, you might 
have to testify to the authenticity of that position. 






























































Cecil: Did you have to do that very much? Did you have very 
many court cases where your surveys were a factor? 


Ken: You know, I can't remember of every having to. Yes, one 
case I was subpoenaed to testify relative to a survey that I'd 
done. I've been involved in court actions many times to testify 
relative to surveys in the past where I've had to go out and 
examine the situation on the ground. And, normally as an 
expert, being qualified as an expert. And very interesting. My 
only concern was not with myself in the witness chair. But my 
major concern was how well the United States Attorney's Office 
could protect me in case there was a big, bad lawyer on the 












































other side. I always remember one case to where the attorney 
for the government just let a counsel from the West Slope just 
eat me alive. He asked me to identify a cottonwood tree. And I 








told him that I wasn't qualified to do that. I did know though 
there's a difference between a small leaf and a large leaf 
cottonwood. And I gave him information that I should never have 
give him. I should have just said no or yes and went on. But 
most lawyers that I've worked with would have got right in the 
middle of it, but this individual just let him chew me out. 
But, yeah, I got to. I was in court enough on Forest Servic 
cases, more Forest Services cases probably than any, to where I 
got to know the federal judges downtown. And I'll always 
remember Chief Judge Fred Winters and then also after he left, 
Chief Justice Sherman Finesilver . And I've been in the court 
room that those that, very little was ever done to qualify me. 
They would just say, well, he's been here before, you guys. So 
it was very, very easy, but there were times. I remember Fred 
Winters, one time, and was the judge that I really was concerned 
about. He would almost stand counsel at attention, and he could 
make you feel awful uneasy sitting in a witness chair. I 
remember Andy Senti and I and Dick Conrad being involved in a 
mining claim occupancy case in Grand Junction. And Fred came 
over, Mr. Winters came there and told the court he disagreed 
with the way the Bureau had appraised this land and so Dick got 
in the middle of it. Dick Conrad got in the witness chair, and 
I felt so sorry for Dick and there wasn't a thing you could do. 
The man in the black robe had you where he wanted you, I guess. 
But every once in a while, those cases come back. And they're 
flashback that really. I laugh about it today, but it wasn't 
very funny then. 




























































































Cecil: Do you have any other thoughts that you want to get on 
the record, Ken? 


Ken: There'll be things that come to me, but right off hand, I 
don't think of things. But if I do, I'll just try to jot them 
down. 





Cecil: And we can get together again and finish them up. So 
just tying it up for now then, you mentioned a few minutes ago 
when we were talking that you finished your career as Deputy 
State Director. And when was that? 








Ken: I retired the 3rd of October 1989. And look back on it 
with fond memories. A great bunch of people that I had the 
opportunity to work with. I probably spent 10 years of my 
career with an individual I hold in high esteem, and he knows it 


















































well. I told him when I retired, and he was at my retirement 
dinner. That was Mr. Andrus. That if he were still the State 
Director, I wouldn't retire. I guess my, I had so much 
enjoyment of working with the group of professionals at that 
time that I guess they were the best out of almost 38 years of. 
That includes my military time that I had. But I'd do it again 














if I had another period of time to do it, I guess. 


Cecil: Okay, thanks, Ken. This winds up the interview on the 
morning of September 9th. As Ken said a minute ago, there may 
be another installment later and there may not. We'll see how 
time goes but I hope that there will be. 











